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(For the New England Farmer.) 
IRRIGATION, 
By Hon. Jonn W. Lincotn. 
(Continued from page 258.) | 


7th. Tas Pror:rr or Irrieation. | 


«The profit resulting from this operation, when | 
properly conducted, is always considerable. Mr! 
Wilkinson proves, by authentic documents, that 
all the outgoings, both capital and interest, were 
refunded in two years, besides a very permanent | 
increase in the value of the land. Mr Eyres de-| 
rived great advantage from his meadow even thie | 
first season, by pasturing on it sheep, cattle, and 
even cart horses. Mr Clough found that land, | 
which before irrigation was applied was not worth 
more than six shillings per acre, was thereby in- 
creased in value to £2 15s. per acre, even to a 
farmer; and if let to the inbabitants of a market 
town in the neighborhood, would fetch £3 10s. if 
not more. The following is the statement given 
of profit from the formation of an irrigated mea- 
dow on the estate of Mr Ferguson, of Pitfour, in 
Scotland, who has carried on that species of im- 
provement, with much energy and success. 


| 


Ist. Interest, at 7 1-2 per cent, on the ori- 
ginal expense of making, £10, on an 
average per Scotch acre, - - - £0150 
2d. The old rent of the land, - - - - 0100 
3d. The annual expense, - - - - 0 80 


£1130 

“The annual value being £4 per acre, hence it 
is stated there is a clear profit of £2 7s. per acre 
per annum. 

“A very distinct account is given of the ex- 
pense and profit of a water meadow, in the Hamp- 
shire Report. The produce is stated at £9 3s. 4d. 
per annum, without including the advantage of 
folding the sheep from the meadow, on tillage or 
other uplands, which is estimated to be worth 16s. 
8d. more. The expenses, including the interest 
of the money expended in forming the meadow, 
amount to £5 18s. 6d., leaving a balance of £3 4s. 
10d. in favor of the meadow. It is, however, 
alléged, that neither the grass, nor the hay, con- 
tains those feeding or fattening qualities, which 
are found in upland herbage. ‘The stock will hold 
their own, or keep in the state they were in when 
put to such food; they will increase in size, but 
not in condition. Others will not admit, to its full 
extent, the truth of that doctrine, and _ besides 
maintain, that the benefits resulting from irriga- 
tion are sufficiently ample to support the practice, 
even though its produce may not possess a feeding 
or grazing quality. Nor is the pecuniary profit 
arising from irrigation so material as those indi- 
rect, or secondary advantages resulting from the 
system, which shall be afterwards detailed. 


8th. Tue Grasses BEST ADAPTED FoR WATER 
Meapows. 





“Where the catch-work system is adopted, the 


and it is seldom necessary to procure any seeds, | 


except for bare or vacant spots. When ridges, 





they are generally destitute of grass when first laid | 
down. It is necessary, therefore, to sow the seeds 
of such plants as are best calculated to produce 
valuable and abundant crops. ‘The most usual 
are,—Ist, Perennial red clover, cow, or marl 
grass (trifolium fleruosum) ; 2d, ‘The rough sta!k 


meadow grass (poa trivialis); and 3d, The crest- 
ed dog’s-tail (cynosurus cristatus); Timothy (phle- 
um pratense) is greatly preferred for water mead- 
ows in America; and in boggy lands, fiorin (agros- 
tis stolonifera) is found peculiarly productive in 
that species of soil. Where the object is pasture, 
rather than hay, white clover ought not to be 
omitted. 
produce grasses the most congenial to the state of | 
the land, and the degree of moisture applied to it; 

but a little manure at the commencement of irri- 

gation by beds (unless the turf has been pared 

and preserved to be put upon the surface) is 

thought by some adviseable. 

9h. Tue Srock To BE rED on Water Meapows. 





“The advantage which a sheep farmer derives, 
when the climate will admit. of it, by feeding his 
ewes and lambs in spring on a watered meadow, 
can hardly be estimated. Atthat pinching period 
of the year food is always scarce, and lambs once 
checked in their growth cannot soon be fattened 
afterwards. There is an interregnum (if I may be 
allowed to use that expression) between the vege- 
tation of one year and that of another, which is 
best supplied by an early crop of grass. Where 
this expedient is not resorted to (unless where 
Swedish turnips are extensively cultivated) the 
furmer may have nothing to give his flocks, and 
then he will suffer severely. During spring, Bake- 
well recommends that no heavier stock than sheep 
or calves should be admitted on the meadow. 
Much, however, depends upon the quality of the 
soil and subsoil, for where either consists of gravel, 
a farmer can feed his cows during spring, and 
after making a considerable quantity of cheese, 
may obtain three tons of hay per acre. In Wilt- 
shire, after a crop of hay is taken, it is not usual 
to attempt a second, unless hay is very scarce ; for 
the grass being of a soft nature, it takes so much 
time to dry that it can seldom be well made into hay, 
but it is of much greater value when fed with 
dairy cows, who may remain on the meadows, till 
the flooder begins to prepare for the winter water- 
ing. In autumn, fatting beasts, and even cart 
horses, have been put on a water meadow. 

10th. On Water Meapow Hay. 

“ The grass of water meadows being frequently 
large and coarse in its nature, makes it advisable 
to cut it young; and then, if it be well made, the 
hay is of a nourishing and milky quality, either 
for ewes, or dairy cows. It has likewise been 


‘surface of the meadow is rarely much broken ;| thrive upon it. 
| . . | . 
——- | the natural grasses in the ground are trusted to,/ that from the great succulence of the herbage, the 


It is proper, however, to observe, 


making of water meadow hay requires a very ec + 


siderable degree of attention; and that when the 


| however, are formed by the spade, or the plough, | grass from which it is made has been overwatered, 


or rendered impure by scum or mud; or when 
the hay has been ill made in the fields, or injured 
in the stacks, it will be hurtful to any stock to 
whom it is given; but that altogether originates 
trom mismanagement ; and it has been found by 
experience, that cows, if they do not fatten so well, 
yet give much more milk from water fed hay, cut 
early, from its softness and succulency, than from 
any hay made from grass naturally instead of be- 
ing artificially irrigated. 


lth. Ossecrions URGED AGAINST IRRIGATION, 


“It has been asserted, tuat water meadows ren- 


The soil of itself, when watered, will|der a country unhealthy, by making the water 


stagnant. But no opinion can be more erroneous, 
In fact, where meadows are irrigated, the water 
must constantly be passing over the surface with 
a brisk current, and always kept in action, to be 
of any service. Many of the best meadows also, 
in their original state, were unwholesome mo- 
rasses, the draining of which has essentially con- 
tributed to the salubrity of the air. 

“ Others think, that though the produce may be 
increased, it becomes in a few years of so coarse 
a nature, mixed with rushes and water plants, that 
cattle frequently refuse to eat it, and when they 
do, their appearance proclaims that it is far from 
being of a nutritious quality. But this objection 
is never applicable to meadows skilfully made, 
and properly managed ; and whenever the grasses 
are coarse, they should be cut earlier, if intended 
for hay. Rushes and water plants are proofs that 
the meadow lies too flat and is ill managed. 


12th. ApvanTaGes OF IRRIGATION. 


«“ Where the situation is favorable, the following 
benefits result from the practice of irrigation. st, 
With the exception of warping, it is by far the 
easiest, cheapest, and most certain mode of im- 
proving poor land, in particular any poor, dry, 
gravelly soil. 2d, The land, when once im- 
proved, is put in a state of perpetual fertility, with- 
out any occasion for manure, or trouble of weed- 
ing, or any other materialexpense. 3d, It becemes 
so productive as to be capable of yielding the 
largest bulk of hay, besides one or two crops of 
pasture, every year. 4th, In favorable situations, 
it yields grass early in the season, when it is 
doubly valuable ; and 5th, Not only is the land 
thus rendered fertile, without having any occasion 
for manure, but it prodtices food for animals, 
which is converted into manure to be used on 
other lands, thus augmenting, in a compound pro- 
portion, that great source of fertility. Were these 
advantages more genera ly known, or more fully 
appreciated, all the districts in the kingdom might 
become like South Cerney, in Gloucestershire, 
where every spring or rivulet, however insignifi- 





given to horses, and when properly made, they 


cant, is made subservient to the purpose of irriga- 
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tion, fertilizing, in proportion to its size, either a 

small quantity or a large tract of land, 

13th. [mMPpROVEMENT SUGGESTED IN THE PRACTICE 
or IRRrigaTion, 


“In some recent publications on the subject of 
irrigation, hints are suggested for the farther ex- 
tension and improvement of that operation. 


the land be put in a proper form for irrigation, 
and supplied with a good stream, at proper sea- 
sons, there can be no difference, from the method 
of getting it on the surface ; and if all others cir- 
curnstances are equally favorable, the same fertility 
may be expected from water thrown up by adrain 
mill, as that which runs from a brook. A cheap 
and effectual power for the raising of water, in 
suflicient quantities to flow about ten acres at a 
time, would be an invaluable acquisition; for a 
productive water meadow is probably the true 
mark of perfection in the management of a farm. 
The other suggestion is, that of employing ma- 
chinery to throw up not only fresh but even sea 
water for irrigation. It is well known how much 
all kinds of stock are improved by salt marshes, 
and how beneficial to them is a moderate quantity 
of saline matter. There are many parts of the 
kingdom where by the aid of machinery, these 
advantages might be obtained at a moderate ex- 
pense,” 

In a treatise on “ British Husbandry,” publish- 
ed under the superintendance of the *‘ Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” in vol. 1, 
chapter 34, after noticing the advantages of irriga- 
tions, on page 533 may be found the following 
‘summary ’:—* ‘Taking into consideration all these 
circumstances, there can be no doubt that the im- 
provement of land by irrigation is of the very first 
importance, and should never be neglected wher- 
ever practicable ; that is to say, wherever the 
elevation of the land will allow of the water being 
flowed over it, and afterwards drained off; for, in 
such situations, any kind of ground, be it ever so 
poor, may be benefitted to a degree that will more 
than repay the charge. Most small rivulets on 
the sides of slopes may be dammed sufficiently 
for the purpose at very slight cost ; and where no 
impediments are occasioned, either by the inter- 
vention of the holders of neighboring property, or 
hy mills upon the stream, the operation will not 
nione add to the immediate value of the estate, 
through the profit derived from that portion of the 
farm so improved, but also from the facilities 
which it affords to the other branches of hus- 
bandry ; among which, perkaps not the least is 
the saving which it thus oceasions of all manure 
upon the irrigated land ; for net only is the ground 
maintained in its fertility selely by the application 
of water, but the sheep which are fed upon it are 
invariably folded upon the arable.” 


If a fact can be established by the testimony of 
two or three witnesses, I think that I have conelu- 
sively shown that the artificial use of water on 
land is highly beneficial in England and Scotland, 
and [ claim that the evidence proves much more ; 
if irrigation is useful in the humid atmosphere of 
England, is it not certain that good husbandry 
requires the practice of it in this country ? where 
our climate is not so moist, and rains not so fre- 
quent. ‘To me the inference is irresistible, and I 
should be willing to rest the case here, was [ not 
able to cite some authorities of our own country. 


The | 


first is, that of watering land by machinery. If) 








Having already occupied so much space in extracts 








from different agricultural books, I shall only 
refer to the authors, whose characters are probably 
all well known to the Judge. I would ask him to 
consider the evidence of Deane, whose testimony 
has been considered for many years as entitled to 
implicit credit. I would call his attention to the 
“ Farmer’s Assistant,” compiled and published in 
his own vicinity; to Drown’s “ Compendium of 
Agriculture,” and to the several volumes of the 
“New England farmer.” There is also in the 
seventh volume of the “ Agricultural Repository 
and Journal,” published by the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Society, a valuable communication on 
the same subject from the late General Hull, which 
would well repay a republication, 


(To be continued.) 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE, 


The Committee appointed by the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, on “ Vege- 
table and Grain Crops,” respectfully offer the fol- 
lowing Report. They awsrd— 


To John Smith, of Westminster, in the county 
of Worcester, for his most extraordinary 
crop of Oats, being on one acre and one 
eighth of an acre, 99 3-4 bushels, or 88 
bushels and two thirds to an acre, 

To William Carter, of Fitchburg, county of 
Worcester, for his crop of Barley, 58 
bushels on one acre, 

To Henry Sprague, of Barre, county of Wor- 
cester, by way of gratuity, on his fine 
crop of Barley on a field of four acres and 
seventyfour rods, 226 bushels, being 50 
1-2 bushels on an acre, ‘ 

To Payson Williams, of Fitchburg, for his 
crop of Potatoes, 515 bushels on one 
acre, $20 

To the same person for his crop of Black 
Sea, or Smyrna Wheat, sown second 
week in May, 35 bushels, of 60 Ibs. to 
the bushel, (awarded as a gratuity, as 
no premium was Cffered on Spring 

Wheat,) #20 

The committee would, as usual, recommend 
that the statements of the claimants, in their own 
words, be published in the New England Farmer. 

The committee ask leave again to express their 
regret that the premiums offered by the Society 
should have commanded so little attention from 
our able and practical agriculturists. ‘The only 
claim made under the head of Vegetable Crops, 
has been on potatoes, and that by a farmer of 
great merit, who in years past entitled himself to 
the premium nearly as often as all other claimants 
put together. Of grain, the crops of oats, barley, 
and wheat exhibited, have been very respectable, 
but there has been little or no competition. As 
to carrots, common beets, mangel wurtzel, sugar 
beets, parsnips, ruta baga, common turnips, cab- 
hages, not a single application has appeared, nor 
for dry peas and beans. The committee can 
think of but few ways of accounting for this. 

One reason may be that the quantity required is 

too great; another may be that labor is too high ; 

a third probably is that most of these vegetables 

to be used for cattle have been little thought of 

among us till of late years, and all improvements 
in husbandry, if not considered as innovations 

unworthy of notice, come into general use with a 

tardy pace. But still another cause sug zests itself, 

and which your committee hope and trust is the 


$20 


$20 
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most common of all, aud that is, that our good far- 
mers, although they raise large quantities of vege. 
tables for their stock, do not deem it worth the 
pains and labor of making them known, the pre. 
miums notwithstanding. If what is lust assigned 
be true, — while it is gratifying to reflect that the 
object of the trustees is in some good measure 
accomplished, — it seems to afford a reason w hy 
the premiums might be discontinued as nearly 
useless. 

That vegetables for cattle to a considerable 
extent are provided by good farmers, (| articularly 
in the vicinity of Boston and other places, where 
milk in winter is in greater request,) far beyond 
what was formerly done, is quite obvious to every 
observer, and that it ought to be done to a mueh 
greater amount, must be thought desirable by all 
who take into view our long winters, and that, in 
the absence of vegetables, our cattle get no suceu- 
lent food, but barely subsist on dry hay, and this, 
a great part of it, of a coarse and ordinary qual- 
ity. The committee can do no more than to 
recommend an increased attention to this part of 
husbandry ; not only as it will be showing kind- 
ness to the poor animals, but as affording profit far 
exceeding the expenditure. 

!t has occurred to your committee, that as the 
experiments for crops of corn, potatoes, barley 
and rye, have been numerous for years past, and 
the various modes of culture minutely set forth by 
the claimants, and published in pamphlets and in 
the N. E. Farmer, and little more information can 
be expected or perhaps needed, as to their culti- 
vation, it may be well to discontinue the premiums 
on those articles, and to devote the means of the 
Society to other objects, such as rotation of crops, 
and the best management of farms, and the greater 
improvements of breeds of animals by importation 
and otherwise, &c, ‘The articles of Indian corn 
and potatoes and grain, as before mentioned, are 
so necessary to every family throughout New 
England, and we are and always have been so 
much in the habit of raising them, that their cul- 
tivation will naturally be attended to without pub- 
lic encouragement, and can now be done with the 
aid of all the skill that particular experiments can 
furnish, 

These remarks, however, your committee would 
not be understood as applicable to wheat, This 
article of bread stuff has been found of late to suc- 
ceed much better than formerly in Massachusetts, 
and to have become a more certain crop, owing 
mainly perhaps to new kinds which have been 
introduced of this grain. As there is no species 
of bread stuff of which we import comparably so 
much, as flour, the committee think it will be well 
to encourage the growth of wheat by handsome 
premiums. It will be seen that Mr Williams, of 
Fitchburg, has received promiums last year and 
this, on a species of wheat little known here, called 
Black Sea, or Smyrna wheat. It is sown in the 
spring and much esteemed. Another kind, ecailed 
Gilman wheat, introduced some years ago, is raised 
with success and to considerable extent in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. It should be 
remembered that a bushel of wheat is worth com- 
monly two bushéls of rye, while the same quantity 
of one as the other is generally raised on the acre. 





Worx.—The great excellency, the infinite su- 
periority of our government consists in this: it 
sets everything in motion. Agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce, go forward with energy. 
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PLYMOUTH CO. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
COMMITTEES, 


On Improvements—Morrill Allen, Joshua Eddy, 
Jesse Perkins, 

On Produce—Nathan Mitchell, Samuel A. Fra- 
zer, Pardon Keith. 

On Working Oxen—Pasca! Bassett, Waldo 
Hayward, Peter Salmond. 

On Manufactures—Mortou Eddy, Eleazer Har- 
low, Zenas Keith, Jr. 

On Fancy Articles—Bartholomew Brown, Ben- 
jamin B, Howard, William 8. Eddy. 

On Stock—David Oldham, Solomon Howard, 
John Tilden, Jr. 

On Ploughing—George W. Wood, Edward F. 
Jacobs, Paul’ Hathaway. 

On Butter, Cheese, Inventions, &c.—Holmes 
Sprague, Horace Collamore, Joshua Bates. 

Committee of Arrangements—Abram Washburn, 
Abram Washburn, 2d, Dion Bryant. 

A list of the Officers we published some time 
ago. 





Report of Committee on Improvements, §c. 

Claims were entered for the premiums offered 
for converting fresh meadow or swampy land to 
English mowing, by Capt. Thomas Reed, of 
Abington, Waldo Hayward, of E. Bridgewater, 
and Dr Anthony Collamore, of Pembroke. 

Only one claim was presented for the premiums 
offered on account of mulberry trees, and that by 
Benj. Hobart, Esq. of Abington, to whom was 
awarded the first premium of $25. Mr H. has 
878 trees over four years old, which have been 
transplanted and arranged ina convenient manner 
for feeding the silk worm, besides a large number 
of younger trees. 

Claims were presented for the premiums offer- 
ed for making the greatest number of rods of stone 
wall, by Benj. Hobart, Esq. of Abington, Rev. 
Morrill Allen, and Robert Barker, of Pembroke. 
As the greatest part of Mr Hobart’s wall was built 
previous to the offer of the premium, his claim 
was not admitted. Mr H. accompanied his claim 
with a particular account of the improvements he 
had made on his farm within the last ten years. 
By his statement it appears that the product has 
increased four fold. The committee were much 
pleased to see the extensive and permanent im- 
provements he had made, and the neat appearance 
of his whole farm, and would recommend to all 
those who are not satisfied with the barren soil of 
Plymouth county, to look at Mr Hobart’s farm 
before they go to the far west to seek a more pro- 
ductive soil. 

Mr Allen having made 3144 rods of wall the 
past year, is entitled to the first premium; Mr 
Barker having made 267 rods, is entitled to the 2d. 

Claims were entered for the premiums offered 
for making compost manure by Rev. Morrill 
Allen, of Pembroke, Ezra Weston, Esq. of Dux- 
bury, Capt. Salmon Howard, and Ebenezer Cope- 
land of W. Bridgewater, Paul Hathaway, and 
George W. Wood, of Middleborough, and Benj. 
Hobart, of Abington. The number of loads made 
by each (40 cubic feet being considered a load,) 
were as follows, viz. Mr Allen 778, Mr Weston 
685, Mr Howard 570, Mr Copeland 521, Mr Wood 
418, Mr Hobart 340, Mr Hathaway 193. Had the 
quality of Mr Allen’s manure been equal to that 
of Mr Weston’s he would have been entitled to 
the first premium, but as it was not considered so 
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by the Committee, they awarded the premiums as 
published last week, 

Three claims were entered for the premiums 
offered for the best cultivated farm. But as nei- 


the offer in presenting their claims, they were all 
rejected by the committee. 

In the hope of exciting a spirit of emulation on 
a subject intimately connected with the agricultu- 
ral interest and general accommodation, the ‘Tras- 
tees in 1825, offered a premium of $50 to the 
town in the county of Plymouth through which 
the roads should be put in the best condition, and 
most extensively bordered with useful and orna- 
mental trees in October 1835. ‘The Selectmen 
of the town of Scituate having duly entered a 
claim in behalf of the inhabitants of said town, 
the Chairman of the Committee on the 6th and 7th 
of October last, examined the principal roads run- 
ning through said town of Scituate. ‘The roads 
viewed appear to have been much improved within 
the last ten years, by widening, straightening, re- 
moving rocks, turnpiking, &e. nearly all the 
bridges having been new built, widened and cov- 
ered with stone and gravel, are now of convenient 
width, the sides well secured by substantial rail- 
ing supported by stone posts. Yet notwithstand- 
ing the exertions made and the extensive improve- 
ments effected, as the inhabitants (with very few 
}exceptions) have neglected to cultivate useful and 
ornamental trees on the borders of the roads, the 
committee feel relieved from the responsibility of 
comparing the condition of the roads in the town 
of Scituate with roads in other towns in the coun- 
ty, and consider the Society released from their 
obligation to pay the premium. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Isaac ALDEN. 


Bridgewater, Nov. 25, 1835. 





Kenneeec Farminc.—From the Report of the 
Committee of the Kennebec County Agricultural 
Society on corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c., it 
appears that Abraham Pray, Jr. to whom was 
awarded the first premium on corn, raised on one 
acre, on Which he spread 56 loads of manure and 
ploughed it in, 108 bushels and 12 quarts. Row- 
land B. Howard who obtained the second premium 
on 2 acres of pasture land on which were put 20 
loads of green manure and ploughed in, and 20 
loads of hog, sheep and compost manure put into 
the hills, raised 162 bushels. Amasa Tinkham who 
obtained the third premium, on one acre of sandy 
loam into which he harrowed 12 loads of green 
manure and put 12 leads in the hills, raised 78 
bushels corn, seven bushels pea beans and one 
load of pumpkins. There were several other 
competitors, who though not so successful as the 
above, fell but little short. The result of each 
effort afforded a strong demonstration of the ad- 
vantage of the farmer’s proportioning bis planting 
ground to his stock of manure. If Mr Tinkbam 
had spread his 24 loads of manure on two acres, 
which we believe wou'd not have been a less lib- 
eral manuring than is very common with the far- 
mers in Maine, he would not have been more un- 
fortunate than common to have obtained no more 
than 60 bushels of corn, with nearly twice the 
expense of labor. 

Leavit Lothrop 334 bushels wheat on an acre ; 
Mr Hankerson 333 bushels. Moses H. Metcalf 
raised 24 bushels rye on one acre. Joshua Wing 





on an acre and 149 rods, raised 70 bushels barley ; 


ther of the claimants complied with the terms of 





—-- 
and Bradford Sawtelle 499 bushels on one acre. 
Joshua Wing on one acre’ 90 rods, raised 62 
bushels of peas and oats. Abraham Pray, Jr- 
raised 584 bushels of good oats on one acre, 

Considering that the last season was hardly a 
favorable one for any kind of crops in Maine, the 
above results are highly creditable to the agricul- 
tural community in the county of Kennebec. If 
the same spirit of agricultural ambition aud enter- 
prise, which pervades that flourishing county 
could be excited throughout the State, Maine 
would not long be loss distignuished for her agri- 
cultural prosperity and importance, than she al- 
ready is for the richness of her forests, and her 
natural commercial advantages and facilities for 
manufactures, 


Pruning Aprpte Trers.—It is a common 
practise to neglect, almost totally, apple orchards 
after they have been planted ; and in consequence 
of this neglect, the growth becomes crooked and 
irregular — branches incline upon the ground, 
and hecome so numerous and dense as almost 
completely to shut out the sun and air, —they 
become stunted, and often become covered with 
moss, and the fruit small and of inferior quality. 

Moderate and judicious pruning would contrib- 
ute essentially to prevent this evil, and even to 
recover trees which have not too far advanced in 
this Unthrifty state; but where they have long 
existed without care, and have grown old and 
become diseased, it is cheapest to remove them at 
once, and plant young and vigorous ones in their 
places. Doctoring diseased old trees is never to 
be recommended, except they are of some favor- 
ite, or choice variety, 

It is not advisable to prune very freely, but to 
commence before the trees become very large, 
and by a frequent and moderate trimming, pre- 
vent the growth of athick and crowded top. The 
operation should be so performed that the straight 
est and most thrifty branches may remain; and 
their distance asunder be such as freely to admit 
light and air. 

in pruning, branches should be cut off as close- 
ly as possible, provided it does not occasion too 
broad a wound. ‘The place is then sooner cov- 
ered with a new growth of wood. In general, 
wounds more than an inch in diameter, should 
be protected from air and moisture. If not, they 
become dry and crack, and let in the rain and 
rot, or admit insects. Tar, mixed while heated 
with a quantity of whiting or pounded chalk suf- 
ficient to prevent its running, is an excellent ap- 
plication, Or nearly the same purpose is effec- 
ted if brick dust, or even fine sand, be substituted 
for whiting. 

Pruning apple trees may be advantageousty 
performed any time during winter.— Genesee 
Farmer. 


Economy 1s Fuer..—'there is a prodigious 
waste of coal, occasioned by the width of the 
opening in the grates, by which a large portion 
of the heat escapes up the chimney. The best 
remedy is a register so contrived as to diminish 
the draft after the fire is ignited. A simple bar 
of iron will answer the purpose of diminishing 
the aperture, and any one who will take the trou- 
ble of trying the experiment, will be astonished 
at the aditional heat thrown into the room by one 
of extraordinary thickness, A bar of iron that 
will cost twenty-five cents, will produce twenty 
per cent more heat.—Boston Traveller. 
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AN ADDRESS plants which we have neither sowed nor watered, 


; aad which we might offer as a mostacceptable dessert 
To the Esser Agricultural Sociely, at Danvers, ; 


September 30, 1835, at their Annual Cattle Show.) , ¢ : 
<i ‘ie Rees .| place the supreme good in pleasure — the pleasure 
By Danivn P. Kina. (Published by order of 
the Society.) es, Re 
growing fat ? 
have no better employment than to speculate and 
But let it vot be inferred from these remarks, philosophize 2 Have we no rich alluvial deposits 
that the public interest in the subject of agricul-! jn ditches, swamp holes or sunken meadows, from 
ture has deelined, that the permanence of this| which we might make drafts that would return 
Society is in dauger, or that its prospects are less | ys a liberal interest ? 
promising than they have been. 


(Continned from page 290.) 


T hie nie 7 . . . 
this large and gry, exhausted fie'ds, with imploring accents beg- 
respectable assembly would contradict such an ging us to come and dregs, feed and reeruit them ? 


of living at ease, of faring luxuriously, and of 
Is it not our fau't that these idlers 


to those epicureans of our establishment, who 


many of us must plead guilty. We have been 
‘alled extortionate and austere — not precisely 
charged with robbing widows’ houses, or with 


‘reaping where we have not sown, but with extort. 


them and of withholding their deserved wages 


Have we no naked, hun- | 


opinion ; the long and regularly increasing list of | [In balancing our accounts, do we find that we 


members would confute it, The number of ani-| owe no man aught except love and good will? 





mals in your pens, the well contested plotighing | Every good farmer finds it pleasant and profitable | 


match, the products of the dairy, the exhibition of | to keep a journal in which he notes every day’s 


y ’ ; 5 ? . . . | 
manufactured articles, elegant and varied in their! employments and incidents; in reviewing ours, 


qualities, are satisfactory evidence that the useful- | do we find no necessary labor neglected ? 
ness and prosperity of your Society have not de-| place where our exaniple and influence are most 
clined, The fruits and flowers exhibited on this | felt, a pattern of order and neatness, of well regu- 
occasion are witnesses of the increasing interest | lated economy as well as of a liberal abundance ? 
in the object of your association, too weleome and | Ts the place” where our affections centre, where 
beautiful to be everlooked. We hail these sigus| we most wish to be loved and hope to be remem- 
as omens of good for the future, not doubtful nor) bered, is our bome, the happy abode of peace and 
uncertain. From the examination of a‘l these | harmony and contentment ? 


Is the | 


Have we discharged | 


fruits and flowers, the products of the earth, the | our social and moral obligations — our duties to, 


beasts of the field, the beautiful specimens of the | ourselves and to our neighbor?) We profess ad- 


cunning workmanship o€ ingenious hands —all | miration and gratitude for the air we breathe, for 


made for man’s use and enjoyment — from the | the sun that warms and enlightens and cheers us, | 


liberal abundance of those well furnished tables, | for the innumerable comforts of our existence, for 
we have come up into this temple of the Lord to | this spacious, beautiful and convenient world; but 
offer Him the incense of deeply affected and grate-| have we been faithful to that portion of his vine- 
ful hearts. By hymns and solemn prayer and | yard over which God has set us as stewards and 
thanksgivings, we have testified our gratitude for! overseers ? 





If we ean make satisfactory responses 
the reguiar return of summer and winter, seed | to these questions, then have we cause for accu- 


which are over all his works. But our professions | crowning blessing. 


of gratitude are like false blossoms on the vine, An orator, with a mind well freighted with 


ing too many crops from our fields without making 
them a due return, with exacting too much of 
we have been accused of cropping our lands se- 
verely, withont cultivating and manuring them in 
any reasonable propertion, of mowing our fields 
many years in succession till their over-taxed, ex. 
hausted energies can yield us nothing more. The 
high prices of labor and manure, and the difficulty 
of obtaining them have been alleged as excuses 
for this thriftless and cruel practice, and there js 
something of truth and more of plausibility in the 
defence, As a remedy for these evils, and a sure 
way of improving your land, J can do nothing 
better than to recommend to you the method prac- 
tised for several years, with great success, by Elias 
Phinney, Esq. of Lexington. A farmer should 
use his eyes as well as his hands —he should be 
willing to learn from the experience of others, as 
well as from his own. From the fields of Lexing. 
ton we may learn lessons of husbandry as well as 
lessons of patriotism. There is nothing selfish or 
exclusive in the feelings of an enlightened and 
enterprising farmer ; with him, next to the plea- 
sure of receiving information is that of communi- 
eating instruction, Without offering an apology 
to Mr Phinney, I shall make an extract from his 
Address delivered before the Society of Middlesex 
Husbandmen and Manufacturers in 18303 nor 
sha'l Lask your indulgence for using the senti- 
ments and words of another, for this may be the 


only part of my remarks which needs no indul- 
time and harvest, for his loving kindness which} mulated gratitude, that in the disposition and. 
has crowned the year, afd for his tender mercies | ability to improve and enjoy, He. has given us the 


gence, 


“In May, 1828, the field, (the soil of which 


is thin loam upon a gravelly sub-soi!,) having lain 


| 
} 


beguiling us with the hope of fruit, if they are not | learning, or whose lighter imagination soars on | 


accompanied by grateful conduct as well as by | bold, rapid and graceful pinions, would’ lead his 


grateful affections — they are like fungous ears | delighted audience back into distant ages and over 


op our corn stalks, fair in their outward appear- ,into foreign, countries — he would tell you of | 


anee, but within full of all uneleanness, if they | Italy, once the garden of the world, now as de- 


ace not followed by obedient, virtuous lives. To | generate in morals as in husbandry — of England, | 


a benevolent benefactor, a proper improvement of made one. great specimen farm by thorough culti- 


the gift is the most acceptable acknowledgement. | vation and plentiful manuring — he would talk to | 


iiave we, as farmers, made such a practical ac- | you of Parnassus and Tempe and Helicon, of the 
knowledgement for the blessings by which we are | beauties of nature, the decorations of art, and the 
surrounded 2 Have we no neglected corner over embellishments of fancy. But — will not affect 
which the lazy demon of sloth has long brooded | the learning T have not —I will not borrow wings 


industry would make as blooming and fruitful as) use of them. And it is not with foreign climes, 


a garden? Have we no meadow abandoned to! nor antiquity, it is not with poetry nor fiction, it | 


bulrushes, flags, and eroaking frogs, which a little | is not with Hesperian lands nor with Eastern 
draining and dressing would cover with valuable | lands, that we, as farmers, have to do. Let us 
crops? Are not our pastures infested with briars, | recall our wandering thoughts and fix them on 
thistles and bushes? Are there not in our fields | our own times and neighborhood, on our own 
hosts of weeds contending with the corn and pota- | farms and homes. It is enough for us to know 
toes for the mastery, and which will certainly gain | that farming has always been an honorable pursuit 


'to the acre, 


'three years to grass, and the crop of hay so light 


as to be worth not more than the expeuse of ma- 
king, with a view of ascertaining the quantity of 
vegetable matter upon the surface, i took a single 
foot square of green sward, and after separating 
the reots and tops of the grasses from the loam 
and vegetable mould, it was found on weighing to 
contain nine ounces of clear vegetable substance, 
giving, at that rate, over twelve and a quarter tons 
This convinced me of the importance 


(of taking some course, by which this valuable 
treasure might be turned to good account. That 
a great part of this vegetable matter is exposed to 
in sluggish inactivity, and which the busy hand of | whieh would but betray my awkwardness in the | 


useless waste, by the usual mode of ploughing, 
cross-ploughing and harrowing, must be obvious 
to any one. In order, therefore, to secure this, as 
well as the light vegetable mould at and near the 
surface, which is liable to waste from the same 
causes, | had two acres of the green sward of this 
field turned over with the plough as smootlily as 
possible. After removing the outside furrow slices 
into the centre of the plough-land, and thereby 


the victory unless we come to the rescue? Are | when it has been honorably followed ; that it will effecting the double purpose of covering the vacant 
there by our walls no belts of bushes, every year | always be an honorable, profitable and fashionable | space in the middle, and preventing ridges at the 


making wider and wider eneroachment upon our | occupation as long as men continue the somewhat 
*ultive » 9 “Oj 4 : 
cultivated lands ? Are there in our fields no loose | inelegant, but not altogether unpleasant or unve- 


rocks and heaps of stones, obstructing the plough | cessary habit of eating and drinking. 


sides and ends, the field was rolled hard with a 
loaded roller, by which the uneven parts of the 


' 
Let farmers | furrows wére pressed down and the w:ole made 
und the seythe, and like blotches on the fair face | remember that they have inherited a character | smooth. 


It was then harrowed lengthwise the 


of beauty, disfiguring the prospect? Have we| distinguished for sobriety, honesty, temperance, | furrow, with a horse harrow, but so lightly as not 


no ruinous, dilapidated fences, tempting ecatue | industry, frugality and manly independence : let | to disturb the sod. 


‘T'wenty cart loads of compost 


otherwise orderly and well behaved to overleap | them strive to sustain and elevate this character. manure, made by mixing two parts of loam or peat 


the modesty of their nature, and tocommit breaches 





But, my friends, a grave charge has been pre-| mud with one of stable dung, were then spread 
against the peace of the neighborhood ? Have! ferred against us, seriously affecting our character | upon each acre. 


It was then harrowed again as 


we in our gardens no uninvited, intruding guests,| as good farmers and honest men, and I fear too! before, and then the poorer part of the soil, which 
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had been turned up, and remained upon the sur- 
face, was thereby mixed with the compost man- 
ure. Corn was then planted in drills* upon the 
furrows, the rows being at the usual distance and 
parallel with the furrow. 
surface was stirred by running a light plought 
between the rows, but not so deep at this or the 
subsequent hoeing, as to disturb the sod. What 
Mr Lorain calls the “ savage practice ” of hilling 
up the corn, was cautiously avoided. In the early 
part of the season, my cornfield did not exbibit a 
very promising appearance ; but as soon as the 


roots had extended into’ the enriching matter be- | 


neath and began to expand in the decomposing 
sward, which had now become mellow, and more 
minutely divided by the fermentation of the con- 
fined vegetable substances beneath, than it could 
have been by the plough or hoe, the growth be- 


came vigorous, and the erop, in the opinion of | 


those who examined the field, not less than sev- 
enty bushels of corn to the acre, 
corn was harvested, the stubble was loosened up 
by running a light horse plough length-wise, 
through the rows, the surface then smoothed with 
a bush harrow, and one bushel of rye, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of herd’s grass and red top seed, 
to the acre, was then sowed, the ground again 
harrowed and rolled. The crop of rye was har- 
vested in July following, and the two acres yield- 
ed sixtynine and a half bushels of excellent grain, 
and over five tons of straw. ‘The grass seed, 
sowed with the rye, took well, and the present 
season I took, what those who secured the crop 
judged to be two and a ha!f ions of the very best 
of hay from each acre. 


«Thus, with one ploughing, with the aid of 


twenty cart loads of compost manure to the acre, 
[have obtained two crops of grain, and stocked 
the Jand down to grass.”{ 


(To be continued.) 





FODDER RACKS. 


Do farmers fodder their cattle in the best way ; 
that is, do they derive the greatest possible benefit 
from a given amount of hay, in the manner gener- 
ally adopted by them in feeding it to their cattle 
and sheep 2? Hay by most farmers is thrown out 
into the yard, scattered abont by forktuls, and the 
cattle and sheep are left to scramble and fight for 
it, and get it in the best manner they may. If the 
yard is dry, or frozen hard, or covered with straw, 
or even snow, but little comparatively is lost; but 
if, as is very frequently the case, the yard is soft 
with mud and manure, it is evident much of the 
hay must be trodden down and totally lost, and 
even at the best, some will be so injured by being 
mixed with the dung that the cattle will not eat it. 
Perliays the only complete remedy for this evil is 
to feed eattle exclusively in stalls, and where this 
is practicable, the farmer undoubtedly finds his 
account in the diminished quantity of food required, 
and the superior condition of his herds ; still, but 
few are able to adopt this mode of feeding to any 
great extent, and the plan which approximates the 
hearest to this, and is of general and easy applica- 
tion, should be adopted. Experience has shown 





“It might be planted in hills, if that course is pre- 
ferred. 


tMr P. now uses the cultivator instead of the plough. 


{William Clark, Jr. of Northampton, and Daniel Put- 
nam, of Danvers, have adopted similar methods of hus- 
bandry, and have been very successful. 


At hoeing time the, 


As soon as thie | 


{that much of this loss and inconvenience in the 
| feeding of cattle may be avoided by the use of 


suitable racks, and these are not so diilicult in pre- | 


| paration, or so expensive as some inay at first im- 
jagine; indeed, it is believed that the hay annually 
‘saved to the farmer by their use, would pay the 
expense of a yearly construction. Racks should 
be so made and set, that cattie or sheep may eat 
from both sides at once, as they occupy much less 


; portable, ‘To construct racks, let a tree of suita- 


| ble size be split into two parts, so that when the 


spht surface is smooth'y hewn, the pieces will 
| resem) e thick heavy slabs of sixteen or eighteen 
finches in width, By the way, heavy s'abs of the 
| ordinary kind, which may be procured from 
| almost every saw-mill, form very good substitutes 
| for these split timbers, when they cannot be read- 
‘iy found. Near the edge of each side of these 
slabs let holes be bored, into which let rounds of 
wood be inserted ; the rounds, if intended for cat- 


tle, may be four feet in length — if for sheep, two 


| 
| 
} 


-t) 4 
) 


feet will be sufficient, and at such distances from 
each other as may be deemed advisable, always 
j remembering that eattle should not be allowed to 
| put their heads between the rounds, while sheep 
permitted to pass theirs at pleasure. 
The tops of the two rows of rounds should diverge 
from each other, so that while their distances at 
} the bottom should not be more than ten or twelve 
inches, at the top it shoull be two and a half or 
three feet; and if'a slight railing of board be fixed 
on the top of those racks intended for caitle, they 


| 
| 
| 


re | 1) , 
SHOWA De 


| 
| 


will be so much the stronger and better; on the 
ones intended for sheep, no such security is ne- 
Let logs in a bracing manner be put 


cessary. 
jiuto the slabs, so as to raise them, if for cattle, two 
tvet, if for sheep, one foot; let these feet rest on 


thin flat stones, so as no. to sink into the earth, 


Now it is evident that when such racks are pro- 
perly placed and filled with hay, both cattle and 
sheep can eat of it much more comfortably, and 
|to far greater advantage, than if it was scattered 
|over the earth, or mixed with the mud and water 
lof the yard, 

the proper length, say twelve or fifteen feet, they 





could be easily removed from place to place, as 
|}most convenient during the winter; and in the 
spring, When no longer necessary, by placing them 
| under cover, as should always be done, they would 
jlast for years. Farmers should always bear in 
mind that no man loses by attention to the com- 
fort, ease, and health of his cattle and sheep, and 
that all suitable efforts for this purpose are amply 
repaid in the end. It was the advice of the wisest 
of men, the poet, philosopher, and natural histo- 
rian of the inspired writings, “ Be thou diligent to 
know the state of thy flocks, and Jook well tu thy 


inate of Palestine, becomes doubly appropriate in 


New York,.—Genesee Farmer. 
Important to Hor Growenrs.-—It has been 
found that the substitution of iron rods in place 


the growth and amount of crop. 
not troubled with mould, rust or the fly; they 
grow much more weighty and luxuriant and ripen 
much quicker. This effect is supposed to be ow- 
ing to the electric fluid attracted by the iron con- 
ductors. 





; space, and can be made at the same time more | 


and the rack may be considered as completed. 


If such racks were constructed of 


herds,’’ — advice which, if proper in the mild cli-| 


our latitude, and during the freezing winters of | 


of hop-poles exerts a most favorable effect upon | 
The plants are | 


PLOUGHING IN A GREEN CROP, 

As winter evenings seem to afford a suitable 
opportunity for intellectual improvement, and con- 
sidering that the pages ofa periodical of this kind 
are dependent very much ou correspondents for 
matters of information, and that it is the part of 
every subscriber to contribute his mite to the im- 
provement and information of the readers of an 
agricultural work of this nature, | have ventured 
to pena few of my thoughts. 

‘The farmers of almost every section of country 
differ materially in their modes of farming, and 
opinion respecting the most profitable manner of 
converting the produce oftheir farms into money, 
Their difference of opinion is certainly allowable 
and natural, when we take into consideration the 
difference of soils, the distance from markets, the 
difficulty in most neighborhoods ot obtaining pro- 
per help, &c. all of which the farmer has to ac- 
commodate himself to in the best manner he ean, 
The business of a farmer is in my opinion an inde- 
pendent, an honorable, and, when properly pur- 
sued, a profitable one ; and no doubt, so long as 
our country continues in prosperity, the increasing 
demand for produce will insure to the farmer a 
handsome remuneration for the products of his 


| soil. 


Ploughing in of green crops, as practised in the 
State of New York, is so economical a mode of 
enriching the soil, that | have often marvelled it 
is not practised to a much greater extent in other 
places. Allow me to recommend the spreading 
of a coat of lime previous to ploughing in. 

If the slovenly farmer, who allows his weeds 
to grow up unmolested and cover his fields, would, 
instead of this, plough them under, after a few 
repetitions of this, he would be surprised at the 
increased fertility of the soil, and save the labor of 
carting manure from a distance. 

With respect to the best crops for turning un- 
|der, there are various opinions; rye and red clo- 

ver are, perhaps, as much in use as any other, 
though some plough in oats, millet, turnips, &ce. 
In dry situations this practice succeeds best, as by 
the ground remaining exposed to wet, the crop 
turned under would not be so likely to rot. 

With regard to turnips for ploughing in, | must 

acknowledge myself an unbeliever ; I have heard 
of its being done to profit by others, but have 
seen it tried in my own neighborhood without 
success. Perhaps, however, it is owing to some 
difference in cultivation or soi! with which we are 
unacquainted, It would confera favor on us Jer- 
sey-men, if some of your successful New York 
farmers would furnish us with their experience 
'on the subject of ploughing under green crops for 
manure, and on other modes of eco. .nising that 
very expensive, yet indispensable material in the 
business of agriculture.—* Junius,” tn the New 
York Farmer. 


Mires anp Weevits.—The following method 
is practised in Germany for granaries infested by 
mites and weevils. Let the walls and rafters 
above and below of such granaries be covered 
completely with quick lime, slackened in water, in 
which trefoil, wormwood and hyssop have been 
boiled. This’ composition should be applied as 
hot as possible. 


| 'The daily increase of population in the United 
ager 
States is about one thousand. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, 1836. 


{7 To Corresronpents.—Mr Caleb Phinney, of Lee, 
Mass., in a letter to the editor, states in substance, that in 
No.7 of the current volume of the N. E. Farmer, a writer 
signing himself T. of Hartford, Conn. informs that he has 
a small flock of Merino sheep, unmixed with other 
breeds. Mr Phinney writes, that if Mr T. of Hartford, 
or any other persons, have the Merino, unmixed with the 
Saxony, he or they by giving notice of the fact, would 
greatly oblige him, and several other farmers near him, 
who wish to procure some of the Merino breed pure, and 
descended from imported stock. 
postscript, that he “ has a knowledge of Mr Jarvis’s flock 


Mr Phinney says, in a 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


beach sand, is placed about the trunk of the tree, so as to | 
surround it, and form an ascent or bank, which the in- 

sects cannot pass over to climb the tree. If the worms 

have already mounted the tree, they should be shaken 

and struck off, and as they cannot pass the quick sand to 

re-ascend they will perish. If beach sand cannot be had, 

it is supposed that any other sharp sand will answer. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday, Feb. 27. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
We said to all around us but yesterday, 


“You have such a February face, 





So full of frost, of storms, and cloudiness,” 


} ° ° 
| that our goddess will have but a poor offering upon her 


of Claremont, N. H., an account of which was given in | table tomorrow ; but how agreeably were we disappoint- 
the N. E. Farmer not long since, but should be glad to ied, when the Dorchester casket was opened, containing 
hear of some less distant.” We thought that the views | flowers “ fresh and fair,’’ from our valuable, and we may 


of Mr P. and others would be better promoted by this 
public notice, than by a private letter from the Editor, 
which was requested by Mr P. 


(A valuable article on Transplanting Fruit Trees, 
&c. by Capt. D. Chandler, is received, and shall appear 
in our next. 


‘UPThe article on Irrigation, by Hon. J. W. Lixcoty, 


well deserves attentive perusal, and will, we think, prove 
highly useful to the farming interest. Water, independ. 
ent of the substances which it holds in solution and sus- 
pension, is, in itself, an aliment to plants; in other 
words, it is meat as well as drink to vegetables. Some 
animals as well as plants require no other sustenance 
than water to enable them to live and flourish ; and wa- 
ter, judiciously applied, answers all the purposes of solid 
or putrescent manures. 





(Communication.) 
To the Editor of the Silk Manual :— 


Sir,—In your las: paper for February, I perceive a pro- 
position from a Mansfield cultivator of Silk, that he would 
contract to furnish well grown cocoons for $1 per bushel. 


Now, sir, to test the earnestness of the proposition, I will | 


herehy offer $2 for 3000 bushels, to be delivered at the 
Farmer office any time in the present year; and any 
papers shall be given to the party making such offer, 
which may be agreed upon for the fulfilment of the en- 
gagement. T. W. 

By the Editor. —The article alluded to was quoted from 
the Hartford Silk Culturist, and contains the following 
paragraph—* A few days since, a silk grower from Mans- 
field informed us, that he was ready to contract for ma- 
king cocoons at $1 a bushel, which is one third of the 
price they are now selling at the Silk Factory in this 
city,” viz. Hartford. (See Silk Manual, for February, 
p- 147.) At the end of the piece from which this is quo- 
ted, the words “ Silk Culturist’’ are attached, to indicate 
that it was taken from that paper. The Silk Culturist 
is “ published by the Executive Committee of the Hart- 
ford County Silk Society” ; orders, we believe, addressed 
to T. G. Comstock, at Hartford. If, then, we are correet 
in the premises, Mr Comstock is probably the person to 
address on the subject of the offer of the silk grower from 
Mansfield. 





Remepy acarnst THE Cankerworm.—Mr Nathaniel 
Shiverick, member of the Mass. H. of Representatives 
from Falmouth, has been so kind as to inform us of a 
preventive against the ravages of the above named insect, 
which is simple, and we have hopes will answer the de- 


add constant contributor, Col. Marshall P. Wilder, of 
Hawthorn Hall. The specimens of Camellia japonica 
exhibited by Mr Wilder, this day, were of the most 
choice varieties, 
“ These flowers, these flowers, so lovely and so rare, 
We scarcely know to class them, they ’re so fair!” 
We must therefore be content to put them down in the 
order in which they appear to us as possessing the requi- 
site qualities constituting fine flowers in the eyes of a 
connoisseur. 


Camellia Reticulata,” 

‘¢  Maliflora, 
Camellia japonica Eximia, 
Alba plena, 
Colvilli,* 
Rosacea,* 
Dorsettia,” 
Chandlerii, 
Myrtiflora, 
Corallina,” 
6 “« * Coccinea, 
Peoniflora rosa, 
Variegata plena, 
Conchiflora rosa, 
Splendens. 


We cannot close this passing notice, without stating 
that Reticulata is a flower of great beauty, and although 
we could not bring our eye to rest on any part of the 
flower, according to the rules of florists, yet our mind 


| was impressed with its gorgeous and magnificent appear- 


ance. Eximia and Alba plena are of another class, bu; 
they are gems of the first order, and might be said to be 
the king and queen surrounded with princes and prin- 
cesses. 

Col. Wilder also presented a specimen of the Peonia 
Arborea Banksii; which measured more than two feet 
in circumference. For the Committee, 

Samurt, Wacker. 


*New varieties, and the first specimens shown at the Soci- 
ety’s rooms. 





A coop Crop or WuHeat.—Dr Thomas Eaton, Fran- 
cestown, N. H. informs us, that on the 6th day of May 
last he sowed 7 1-2 bushels Tea Wheat, on five and three 
quarters acres, from which he reaped 200 bushels of 
Wheat of the first quality. 





There was a great fire in Albany on the night of the 
22d ult. which destroyed property to the value of 15 to 
20,000 dollars. The thermometer stood at 18 degrees 





below zero! 


sired purpose. It was first discovered by Mr William | 
Shiverick, of Falmouth. A wheel-barrow, full of sharp | this vicinity for the special purpose of purchasing Beef 














Ber Carrie —The New York drovers have visited 


Cattle for that market. Several lots have been purchased 
by them, and are on the way to market. Eight cattle, 
fed by T. Clapp, Esq. of Easthampton, were purchased 
last week by Mr Stevens. This is probably the best lot 
that will go from this vicinity this season. The four best 
were sold at $100 a head, or about 750 per 100 Ibs. Our 
Brighton friends will have to “ talk up,” in order to get 
many cattle from the river this season.—Hamp. Gaz. 





Sirk Busixess.—This will be pursued here the ensu. 
ing season on a larger scale and with more practical intel. 
ligence, than in any other town in the country. A new 
impulse has been given to the raising of cocoons and mul. 
berry trees and the Silk business generally, in this town, 
and that impulse has extended to nearly every State and 
territory in the Union.—Northampton Courier. 





ITEMS. 

The olfactories of the people in the neighborhood of 
the market were yesterday saluted with an odor quite 
uncommon in that place of good taste, and cleanliness, 
They were unloading some pork from a countryman’s 
sleigh, when what should walk out from his snug retreat 
among the swine, but one of those creatures which out- 
match everything but the evil spirits that entered into 
the swine of old — one of those animals least to be feared 
yet most to be dreaded —in common parlance, a skunk! 
—Times. 


A timber imbedded in the wall between the Bank of 
New York and the Bank of America, in New York, was 
found to be on fire on Thursday. It had taken at the 
end which lay near the fire place, and the fire had grad- 
ually eaten it off endwise for six or eight feet, and had 
probably been at work two or three days. 


In the Senate of New York on the 22d inst. a bill was 
reported authorizing the construction of a tunnel under 
the Hudson, opposite Albany. The bill authorizing the 
construction of a rail road from Athica to Buffalo, passed 
—25 to 2. 

A fire was lately extinguished near Bury, England, by 
steam. A person had the presence of mind to break one 
of the steam pipes, and upon closing the doors the fire 
was soon extinguished. 

It is said that there are orders now in England for 


nearly three thousand tons of rail road iron for the Uni- 
ted States and the continent of Europe. 





An Userut Lesson.—Another instance of the intel- 
ligence of that faithful animal, the Dog, occurred yester- 
day on the Delaware. While the ice boat “ State Rights” 
was nobly making her way through the ice in the eas- 
tern channel, two large Dogs were seen crossing from 
Jersey on the ice, at the distance of about two hundred 
yaids from the boat, when one of them having entered, 
unaware of danger, upon the broken ice sunk into the 
water, where he must have perished but for his com- 
rade, who immediately rushed “to the rescue,” (unlike 
the apathy shown by too many of our own species in like 
situations) and continued with untiring industry his ex- 
ertions to save his friend, till at length getting the suffer- 
er by the back of the neck, he succeeded in dragging him 
upon the fastice, when both rapidly returned to the 
Jersey shore, amid the applause of many who saw and 
admired the exploit.—U. S. Gazette. 


The Warren Bridge between Boston and Charlestown 
became free this day by the expiration of the time lim- 
ited by the Legislature of this Commonwealth for taking 
tolls. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpay, Fes. 29, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

At Market 496 Beef Cattle, and 230 Sheep. 

Pric rs—Beef Cattle—A gradual improvement in pri- | 
ces continues, as will be ‘perceived by our quotations. | 
Quality rather inferior. We noticed a few yokes extra 
taken at 42. We quote first quality at 37s Gd a 40s | 
6d; second do. at 31s Gd a 36s 6d; third do, 27s a 30s. 

Sheep—We notice sales of two lots only, one at 21s, | 
and one at 31s Gd. 

Swine—None at market. 











SS ——_—_— —————— : 
HORTICULIURAL REGISTER and GARDEN- 
£R’S MAGAZINE, 

JUST PUBLISHED NO. 3. VOL. Il. HORTICULTURAL RE- 
GISTER FOR MARCH. 


On the Genus Rosa, of the Natural Order Rosacee. 
By Prof. John Lewis Russell.—On tha Selection of | 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, suitable for Ornamenting the 
Parterre, Border or Shrubbery. Communicated by Mr 
Joseph Breck.—Leaf from the Diary of a Naturalist.— 
On the Formation and Structure of Buds. Communi- 
cated by Mr Joseph Breck—On the Culture and Uses 
of Salsify. Communicated by Mr J. W. Russell.— 
Result of Experiment.—Some Dcnatin on Temperature 
Considered in Relation to Vegetation and the Naturali- 
zation of Plants. Communicated to the Mass. Hor. 
Society by Mr A. J. Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y.— 
A Description of Roses. By Mr T. Rivers, Nursery- 
man, Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire —A visit to Mr 
Cushing’s Conservatory.— Notices of Foreign Works.— 
Answer to Query.—Flowers in Bloom in February, in 
the Green House of the Messrs Winship, Brighton.— 
Miscellaneous Matters. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For sale at the Nursery of William Kenrick, at Nonantum 
Hill, in Newton, Mass. Morus Multicaw/is or true Chinese 
Mulberry, by the single plant or the dozen—the 100 or the 
1000. 

Orders sent by mail direct, or Jeft with Geo. C. Barrett, 
who is agent, at the New England Farmer Office, will be at- 
tended to promptly. march 2, 

TO PAPER MAKERS. 

The subscriber has INVENTED and put into operation at 
Messrs H. C, & W. Curtis’s paper establishment, Newton, 
Lower Falls, Mass. a machine for washing and rinsing FELTs. 
It is adecided improvement upon anything heretofore used for 
the same purpose. Any applications for the above machine, 
or any person wishing further information respecting it, will 
be attended to by addressing NEHEMIAH HUNT, 

march 2. 3tis Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Nursery oF WitriitaAm Kenrick, Nonantum Hill, in 
Newton, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size of all 
the productions here cultivated continually improve as the 
numbers are augmented. ‘These now comprise nearly 400,000, 
covering compactly about 20 acres, 

Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears,— 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gouseberries, Strawberries, &e.— 

Morus Mutticautis, or Chinese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, by the dozen, the 100 or 1000—also white Mulberries. 

_— Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready for 
sale. 

Omamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds, —Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Paonies and 
splendid Double Dahlias. 

Allorders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
tory, Nos 51 § 52, North Market street, will be in lik+ man- 
ner duly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. continues to 
supply orders for trees of the Morus Multicaulis, genuine root 
and branch. 

Orders received by mai! will receive prompt attention. 
Trees carefully packed and forwarded by land or water to 
any part of the country, a part of the trees are at Suffield Ct. 
and will be transported to Hartford gratis. 

Colerain, Feb. 10, 1836. 


TEAZLE SEED. 
Just received 50 Ibs. ; rime Teazle Seed. ‘The importance 
of this crop merits the attention of agriculturists. 
Dec. 16, G. C. BARRETT, 


MASS. HORT. SOCIETY. 


A stated Quarterly Meeting of the Society, will be held at 
their Hall on Saturday, March 5th, 12. M. 























Feb, 24 E. WESTON, Rec. Sec. 


TREES & SEEDS. 

100 Ibs. White Italian Mulberry Seed, direct from the most 
celebrated silk district im haly. 

75 Ibs. White Mulberry secd of American growth. 

60,000 Chinese Mulberry cuttings, perfectly prepared for 
planting. 

2500 Chinese Mulberries of Jarge size, 900 of which are | 
inoculated on the White Mulberry, which gives them addi- | 
tional nardihood, price $50 per 100. These trees were planted 
in an orchard, which it is necessary now to remove. | 

35,000 Chinese Mulberries of the usual sizes at $20 to $30 | 
per 100 and some of larger sizes at $37 per 100. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Green House Plants, Roses, 
Bulbous Roots, &c., the collection of which is unrivalled, and 

wriced Catalogues of which will be to sent every applicant. 

Jouble Dahalias, above 500 most splendid varieties and com- 
prising 200 very rare and superior kinds, not to be found 
eisewhere in the Union, 

Garden, Agricultural and Flower Seeds, an immense col- | 
lection, comprising all the new and rare varieties of vegeta- 
bles, &c., as will be seen by the Catalogue. 

20 Bushels of the celebrated Chevalier Barley. 

100 Ibs. Early Crimson Clover or Trifolium incarnatum. | 
2000 Ibs. White Dutch Clover, . 
20 Bushels ‘Talaune + Wheat. 

» * Venetian Wheat. 











1000 “ Early Angus and Hopetown Oats, the latter 
weighing 44lbs. per bushel. 
160 Orchard Grass Seed. 


~~ Tall Meadow Oats Grass. 
— * Italian Rye Grass. 
1g. .* Pocy’s Perennial Rye Grass. 
200 Ibs. Finest Provence Lucerne. 
20 Bushels New White Field Beans, very productive. 


300“ Early Nonparie|\—Lancashire Pink Eye—Tay- 
lor’s Forty Fold andother celebrated Potatoes. 
35“ Potato Onions. 


Also—Field Burnet, St Foin or Esparcette, Large Riga 
Flax, Lentiles, Vetches, Millet, Yellow Clover, a superior 
large variety of Teazel, two new varieties of Castor Oil 
Bean, Weld, Woad, Madder, &c. 

Orders sent direet per mail will receive immediate atten- 
tion, and Seeds in quantity will he supplied at very moderate 
rates. WM. PRINCE, & SON, 

Lin. Bot. Garden and Nurseries, Flushing near N. York. 

Feb. 24. 2 

25,000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 

The Subscriber will engage, if applied for soon, a part or 
whole of the above number of White Mulberry Trees, very 
thrifty and in good order, to be delivered in the spring. 

N. B. On hand, White Mulberry Seed. 

Feb. 3 G.C. BARRETT. 





TO BE LET. 
A Farm, situated in Medford, now oceupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 Acres of Land, in a high state 
of cultivation ; the buildings are commodious and in good 
repair. Ithas the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail 
Road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is 
bounded on Mystic Riv: r, which afford great facilities for trans- 
porting manure, &e. Possession given Ist of April next. 
Atso— ‘A Tan Yard in Charlestown, near Mystic River 
and oceupied by the subscribers containing 1000 Vats, with 
all the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the 
tanning business extensively. Connected with the yard isa 
water power sufficient for grinding 2000 Cords Bark per year, 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pumping, &c, Also, a large 
and very convenieat wharf for landing bark and wood. Pos- 
session given immediately. For further particulars inquire of 
GILBERT TUFTS, or 

JOSEPH F. TUFTS, at the Yard. 

Charlestown, Jan. 27, 1836. tf, 

FARM WANTED, 
Wanted to purchase, a Farm, containing from 60to 200 


acres, or more, within 6 miles of the city Inquire at 134, 
Tremont street, Boston. Feb. 24. 








WANTED TO HIRE. 

A Farm of about 100 acres suitable for tillage, pasturage, 
&c. is wanted for aterm of years —to be situated within 50 
miles from Boston. Apply at this office. 

Feb. 17. 3t 








SITUATION WANTED AS GARDENER. 


A steady, active. married mau is in want of a situation as a 
Gardener. He is conversant in every department of the busi- 
ness, and is also acquainted with the management of a vege- 
table farm; unders ands taking care of Cows, Horses, &c., 
has lived in some of the most respectable places in Massachu- 
setts and can produce the highest recommendations from his 
former employers. Any communication directed to the care 
of J. D. Williams, Roxbury, or at this office, will receive im- 
mediate attention. Feb. 17. 

WHITE DUTCH CLOVER. 

600 Ihs. very fine White Dutch Clover, (free from foul 
seed) just received from Holland, and for sale by GEO. C, 
BARRETT. Feb. 3. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


) ; * ROM } To z 
j barrel | 150) 2 26 


AppLes, Russetts and Baldwins. 
| bushel} 175! 200 


Beans, white, . 


Brrr, mess, . barrel | 1137, 12 GO 
Cargo, No. 1. : ‘ a | 925 10 00 
prime, . , F . ©. 4 ta Fo 

Brerswax, (Americen) : a pound | 25 27 

KiurreR store, No. . xs 20 22 

CHEESE, new milk, . ; , o 8 9 

FEATHERS, northern, geese, . : | “ 46 | 50 

southern, geese, ° “ 42; 45 

FLax, American, a i ae 9 10 

Fisu, Cod, eet the ;quintal| 287)| 300 

FLour, Genesee, . . cash . | barrel 325; 8 50 

Baltimore, Howard street, “6 7173) 775 
Baltimore, wharf, : ; os 750} 762 
Alexandria, : : ‘ 6 750| 762 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow . | bushel 92 | 95 
southern flat yellow | “ 85; 87 

white, . . > a 80 | 4 

Rye, northern, ; = 105) 106 

Barley, . ‘ F ° 4 90) 100 

Oats, nor hern,. (prime) ” 70; 1% 





Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 30 00 
eastern screwed, . : ° «| 22 00 | 24.00 




















hard pressed, « | 94.00 | 25 00 
Honey, ‘ ; gallon 
Hops, Ist quality ‘ ; . | pound 13 14 
2d quality... si 10; 12 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, . Sy 13; 14 
southern, Ist sort, ° : = 11; 12 
LEATHER, s/aughier, sole, F . | “ 19 | 29 
do. upper, ee 12; 14 
dry hide, sole, ; Misa | 19; 21 
do. upper, . rie 18; 2 
Philadelphia, sole, ; ms 27; 2 
Baltimore, sole, . ° | aa 25; 2 
Lime, best sort, ‘ ° , . | cask | 120; 125 
Praster Parts, per ton of 2200 lbs. 312| 337 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extsa clear, . barrel | 24 00 | 25 00 
Navy,mess.. : = “ | 
bone, middlings, scarce, . " | 
Sereps, Hera’s Grass, . . : bushel | 
Red Top, , ‘ ‘ 6: | 75| 9 
Red Clover, northern, pound 10 | ll 
Sitkx Cocoons,(American) . . bushel 
TALLow, tried, . ‘ ° . ewt. | 850) 900 
Woo , prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 65 | 75 
American, full blood, washed, - 55 | 
do. 3-4ths do, ef 55 58 
do. 1-2 do, “ | 50 
do. 1-4 and common “ 40; 45 
Native washed ; " “ 38 | 60 
=< (Pulled superfine, . « ‘| 58) @ 
ct | IstLambs, . ; ; ie } 50 | 53 
S242d do. . cok * iy aoe 
213d. do, ‘ , « | go]. 35 
a Ist Spinning, . . « | 48| 60 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | 
less per tb. é 





PROVISION MARKET. 


mi 
RETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, ‘ ; |pound 12] 14 
southern, and western, WK 11 12 
Pork, whole hogs, . ‘ | #6 9; 10 
PouLTRY, . : ‘ [) 3) 
Burter,{tub) . , . « 8] 20 
lump . . | « | 92] 9 

Ea6Gs, : . |dozen| 23) 33 
PoTATOEs, . ‘ bushel; 30) 50 
Ciper, | barrel | 1 75| 200 








ee 


WANTED A SITUATION 


As Gardener, a steady, active man, who is conversant with 
every department of the business, and has lived for some 
years in some of the most respectable places in Massachu 
setts, and will be highly recommended by his former employ 
ers. Any commands directed to T. L,G., care of Mr P. 
Mooney, Book Store, Federal Street, will be respectfully 
attended to. January 5th, 1856. 


FINE EARLY PEAS. 
Farliest Dwarf Peas—the earliest variety of Peas, grown 
from 20 to 24 inches high—consequently require no sticks. 
Early Wasiington Peas; a very productive early variety. 
os Charlton =“ Early Golden Hotspur, do. ; 
Bishop’s Ea:ly Dwarf, do. ; very Dwarf and early. 
Atso—Dwari Scymetar Peas—A new variety from Scet- 
land ; this Pea will be found a great acquisition for a very pro- 
ductive and delicious late sort. 
Dwarf Blue Imperial Pea; 
Large Dwarf Marrowfat, do.; &c. &c. 
All the above were raised expressly for the New EnGoianp 





Seep Store, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street. 
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WES Oe hh A So 
[From Moore’s New Series of Melodies.) 
LET’S TAKE THIS WORLD AS SOME WIDE 
SCENE. 
Let’s take this world as some wide scene, 
Through which in frail but buoyant boat, 
With skies now dark, and now serene, 
Together thou and I must float ; 
Beholding ofton either shore, 
Bright spots where we should like to stay— 
But time plies swift his flying oar, 
And on we speed, far, far away. 


Should chilling winds and rains come on, 
We'll raise our awning ‘gainst the shower, 
Sit closer till the storm is gone, 
And smiling wait a sunnier hour ; 
And if that sunnier hour should shine, 
We'll know its brightness cannot stay ; 
But happy, while ’tis thine and mine, 
Complain not when it fades away. 


So reach we both, at last, that fall 
Down which life’s currents all must go, 
The dark, the brilliant, destined all 
To sink into the void below— 
Nor e'en that hour shall want its charms, 
If side, by side, still fond we keep, 
And calmly in each others arms, 
Together linked, go down the steep. 


SONG OF THE DRAGOON. 


BY LT. GEORGE W. PATTEN, U, S. ARMY. 


Our march is like the thundergust— 
We prostrate where we pass ; 

And broader is the trail we leave 
Along the prairie grass ; 

From north to south we range the wood, 
We skim the ‘plains afar, 

We thread the brake, we breast the flood—- 
Onward — huzza! huzza! 


Our halt is where the prairie wolf 
Barks at the grizzly bear ; 

And every couch we lie upon 
The Buffalo must spare. 

Break not, my boys, the squadron's line ; 
Down with the forest spar ; 

Cut with your swords the tangled vine ; 
Onward — huzza! huzza! 


Our steeds are, like ourselves, my boys, 
Born for a martial train - 

Fearless and strong they tramp along, 
And yet they heed the rein ; 

Then let the merry bugle sound, 
We follow freedom’s star ; 

For battle or for hunting ground, 
Onward — huzza! hazza! 





From the Christian Register. 


Apvice To a Youne Lapy.—A young lady at 
eighteen often needs a warning voice to point out 
the quicksands over which she is speeding her 
thoughtless career. I hear you are beautiful, and 
have many admirers, lam sorry for it. A young 
woman whose conduct is marked with strict honor 
and principle, cannot have many admirers. There 
is nothing that more certainly marks a bad heart, 
and depraved moral principles, or worse a thor- 
ough destitution of it, thn the cruel and guilty 
encouragement of honorable love. 





= 
’ 


A young man is never long 
lady, without her being aware of it, commonly, 
indeed, before he is himself aware of the nature 
and extent of his feelings. ‘the knowledge is 
almost intuitive. From that moment, if she be 
persuaded that she cannot reciprocate his senti- 
ments, her course is plain before her — it is cool, 
undeviating, unhesitating repulse on every occa- 
sion, place and manner. Love will die without 
To crush love in the bud is easy ; but tri- 
fle and tamper with it till it has taken root in the 
heart, and its destruction is attended with the 
extinctions of the heart’s best and noblest feelings. 

Never forfeit this prime maxim in these mat- 
ters ; “not to discourage is always to encourage.” 

Your choice, I will not, 1 would not bias. 
But f had rather hear that you are engaged to a 
man of good character and industrious habits, than 
to the wealthiest man without them: for in this 
country, these are always a sure pledge of final 


success, 


hope. 


A mean and culpable species of coquetry, is the 
practice of not giving decided encouragement, or 
repulse with a view of keeping you a slave till 
you have learned to use the cant phrase, you can- 
not do better. I know not an expression that 
betrays more despieac!e meanness. She who uses 
it, shows a willingness to sell her hand —to trafic 
her person for value received, that is revoiting in 
the highest degree. ' 

No one, not even a parent, can tell what char- 
acter will render any lady happy, but herself — 
on herself, on herself alone then, must and ought 
to rest the responsibility of her choice. I have 
seen so many marriages, commenced with all the 
glitter of wealth and pomp, terminate in misery 
and broken hearts; and so many that were begun 
with no very promising auspices, which have 
proved as happy as human life admits, that I am 
convinced that the parent who officially interposes, 
stands answerable to God, his child, and his con- 
science, in a degree of responsibleness most fear- 
ful and tremendous. 

Ladies too often attempt to gain husbands, as 
anglers catch fish— by drawing the bait as he 
approaches it, till he is impelled to grasp at every 
hazard ; but she who angles for a husband, may 
find too late, that she has gained the man at the 
expense of the husband’s confidence in her prin- 
ciples and heart. 





INFLUENCE OF Woman.—Capt. Marryatt in his 
new and popular Stories of the Sea, says — “Man 
is but a rough pebble without the attrition receiv- 
ed from contact with the other sex ; it is wonder- 
ful how the ladies pumice a man down into a 
smoothness, which occasions him to roll over and 
over with the rest of his species, jostling, but not 
wounding his neighbors, as the waves of circum- 
stances bring him into collision with them.” 





A lady asked a person who had applied for the 
place of a footman inher family, if he could whis- 
tle. “Why is that necessary?” said the man. 
“ Because,” said the lady, “I expect my fgotman 
to whistle all the time he is in the cellar, ta be 
certain he is not drinking while he is there.” 





At a celebration of the anniversary of a British 
Farming Society, some years ago, a clergyman, 
who was a member, read a very pleasant essay to 
prove that the best animal, that could be brought 
upon a farm, was—a good wife. 


attached to a young | 


| 
| 
| 














Remarkabie.— “John Park, a seaman,” says 
Sir John Ross, “being asked by me, What was the 
most remarkable event in his life ?”’ he answered 
that he had shaved the Duke of Devonshire in 
gale on board the Glasgow. I then asked, ‘ Were 
you not on board her at the battle of Navarino ? 
He replied, ‘Oh yes, but that was nothing.” 





A man in Ohio, well mounted, urging forward 
a drove of hogs towards Detroit, met a charming 
lot of little girls as they were returning from 
school, when one of them, as she passed the “ swin. 
ish multitude,” made a very pretty courtesy,— 
“ What, my little girl,” said he, “do you courtesy 
to a whole drove of hogs?” “No, sir,” said she, 
‘‘only to the one on horseback.”’—Detroit Free 
Press. 








GREAT CALF. 

Mr Elisha M. Jencks, of Ware House Point, Conn. hes 
a Heifer Calf, which is presumed to be the largest that cay 
be produced in this country, according to its age. Is of deep 
red—calved May 1, 1854, from blood stock—weighed, when 
7 months old, 800 Ibs.—10 months, 950 Ibs.—12 months, 1065 
and 20 months, 1345 Ibs.—from a cow formerly owned by the 
late Samuel Slater, Esq. Providence, R. 1., and she from an 
imported cow, and without any extrakeeping. 6t feb. 2% 





WILLIAM SHERIDAN, GARDENER, 


Returns his siucere thanks to those gentlemen who have 
patronized him for the Jast year, and takes this opportunity of 
informing them and the public, that he will continue the busi- 
ness of Jobbing in Gardens, by the day or by contract. W. 
S. will endeavor to give satisfaction to all those who may fee! 
disposed to favor him with anything in his line, to which he 
will attend with punctuality. 

N. B. Ail orders left at the stores of Messrs Worcester & 
Peirce, corner of Court and Tremont streets ; Messrs Hoveys, 
Market street; Mr Barrett’s Seed Store, or at his own resi- 
dence, No. 2 Theatre Alley, will be promptly and faithfully 
attended to. feb. 24. 








PREMIUM SPRING SEED WHEAT. 

Can be had of the subscriber, in Fitchburg, at $2.50 per 
bushel. The product of this kind (known by the name, Black- 
sea or Smyrna,) has been 55, 50 and 30 to the acre for the 
last three years. PAYSON WILLIAMS. 

Feb, 24, 1836. 





GARDEN SEEDS AT $1 PER BOX. 

Small Boxes Garden Seeds, containing a good assortment 
for a very small garden, for sale at $1 per box. 

Aso — A very large assortment of Garden and Flower 
Seeds, raised in gardens connected with the Agricultural 
Warehouse, &c. now ready for sale and orders promptly exe- 
cuted. GEO. C. BA RRET?, 

Jan. 27. New England Seed Store. 





WANTED, % 
Vol. I., N. E. Farmer, for which a high price will be given 
Feb. 24 GEO. C. BARRETT. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay withio 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a ce- 
duction of fifty cents. 
(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 


New York—G C. THorsurn, 11 John-street. 
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